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ARCTIC MEETING AT CHICKERING HALL. 

NOVEMBER 31st, 1884. 

RKCP^pirox OF LiEuv. A. W. Gtreely, U. S. Army, and 

HIS Surviving Companions in the Exploration 
OF THE Arctic. 

Adduesses by 

CHIEF JUSTICE DALY, LL.D., REV. R08WELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.U., 

PROF. THEODORE W. D WIGHT, ELIAL F. HALL, Esq., and 

general EGBERT L. VIELE. 

The President of the Society then addressed the meet- 
ing as follows : 

REMARKS OF CHIEF JUSTICE DALY. 

The President said : The meeting this evening, ladies 
and gentlemen, has been called for the reception of Lieu- 
tenant (rreely and the survivors of his expedition. 

Before introducing the guest of the evening to you, I 
will ask our Secretary, Mr. Hall, to point out upon the 
large map the course of the different expeditions which 
preceded that of Lieutenant Grreely, in order that you 
may have this portion of the Arctic fully in your minds 
throughout the evening. 

The expeditions to this part of the Arctic regions 
began, as you will remember, in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, and were followed by others for the purpose of 
reaching the Pole or of discovering the open Polar sea. I 
have never had any faith in the finding of an open Polar 
sea, but I have had profound faith in the value of such 
expeditions as that which the Signal Office sent out under 
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the command of Lieutenant Greely. I tliink that we shall 
never know the laws of the currents of the air and of the 
ocean until we know what is periodically taking place in 
the great Arctic basin. Lieutenant Greely is still suffering 
from the privations that he has undergone ; but, if his 
health will permit him to speak, he may possibly give us 
his views upon the subject. 

But this meeting has not been called for that purpose. 
Nor do we propose on this occasion to go into the details 
of the recent expedition, or discuss who, if any, were re- 
sponsible for the failure of the first attempt to relieve it. 
That whole matter is in the hands of the Government, 
which will make its own investigation. It would be most 
unjust to express any judgment or opinion upon that 
subject until the report of the Government has been made. 

This meeting is to welcome Lieutenant Greely and those 
of his companions who are here to-night. This large 
assemblage, the number of familiar faces that I see, is an 
earnest of the deep interest that has been felt in Lieutenant 
Greely and his brave companions. [Applause.] And I feel 
that I but express the sentiment of all present when I 
assure them of the pleasure with which you meet them 
here to-night. 

Mr. Hall will point out the course of the various expedi- 
tions to Smith Sound, on the map which is before you. 

REMARKS OF MR. ELIAL E. HALL. 

Mr. Hall said : I propose to point out upon the map, 
so far as I may be able in the few minutes of time allotted 
me, the farthest points reached by the four expeditions 
through Smith Sound, of Kane, Hayes, Hall and Nares. 
This outline map (pointing to the chart) is drawn from the 
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chart issued by the British Admiralty, after the return of 
the expedition of Captain Nares in 1876. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York in 1853, and brought 
his ship into winter quarters in Van Rensselaer Harbor, in 
latitude 78° 37'. From this point, in the spring of 1854, 
several sledge expeditions were made, and both sides of 
the body of water, formed by the expansion or widening of 
Smith Sound, and now known as Kane Basin, were ex- 
plored and njapped. The farthest point reached, toward 
the north, was called Cape Constitution. It is on the 
easterly side. The latitude assigned to it by Dr. Bessels, 
the astronomer of the Polaris expedition, is 80° 25'. The 
only two persons who succeeded in reaching this point 
were William Morton, one of the crew of the ship, and an 
Esquimaux hunter who accompanied him. Here Mor- 
ton climbed up to the height of 480 feet, and looked 
out upon the shores of Grinnell land on the westerly side, 
and then toward the north. Turning his eyes farther to the 
right, he saw no land in that direction and no sign of it. 
What he saw was the body of water afterwards named Hall 
Basin. He imagined, very naturally, and so he reported 
that he had discovered the open Polar sea. 

Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, recently deceased, one of the officers 
of this Society, was a surgeon ia Dr. Kane's expedition. In 
July, 1860, he sailed from Boston on an expedition of his 
own. He established his winter quarters at a point which 
he called Port Foulke, on the Greenland side of Smith 
Sound, a little farther south than Van Rensselaer Harbor. 
From there, in the spring of 1861, he made a sledge journey, 
which was one of the most memorable in the records of 
Arctic travels. He crossed Smith Sound upon the hum- 
mocks of ice with which it was frozen over, occupying thirty- 
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one days in making the passage, upon sleds. From there 
he succeeded in getting as far north as Cape Lieber. From 
the highlands that rise from this cape, he determined the 
coast line toward the north, as far as Cape Union, so named, 
to use his own words, ' ' in remembrance of a compact which 
has given prosperity to a people and founded a nation.'* 
He saw in front of Cape Union, toward the east, what 
he stipposed to be the open Polar sea. The point thus 
reached by Dr. Hayes was farther north than the farthest 
point attained by Morton, under Kane, and was in latitude 
81° 35'. 

We come next to the Polaris expedition, under Captain 
Hall. He sailed from New York in the spring of 1871, to 
BaiRn's Bay. Never before or since has any vessel made so 
long a voyage in the Arctic regions in so short a time. 
Captain Hall started from Cape Shackleton, on the coast of 
(Ireenland, and made his way to Smith Sound — through 
that to Kane Basin — through that to Kennedy Channel — 
through that to Hall Basin — through that to Robeson 
Channel, and through that to the latitude of 82° 16'. All 
this without any serioiis obstruction from the ice. All this 
— a distance of 600 or 700 miles — in live days. He was 
then compelled to turn back. He brought his ship into 
winter quarters on the Greenland coast, in latitude 81° 38', 
which, as you see, is three minutes farther north than the 
farthest point reached by Dr. Hayes. He called the place 
Thank God Harbor. In October he made a sledge expedi- 
tion to the northeast as far as Newman Bay. On his return 
to his winter quarters in November, he was taken sick and 
died. In May, 1872, two of his survivors. Captain Tyson 
and Meyer, the meteorologist, made another sledge journey 
to the northeast, and succeeded in reaching the latitude of 
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82' 9' on the highlands overlooking Repulse Harbor. They 
were then able to say that no human foot had ever been 
known to plant itself upon land so far north as they had 
been. 

The next and last expedition of which it belongs to me to 
speak, is that of Captain Nares. He sailed from Ports- 
mouth, in England, in the spring of 1875, with two ships. 
One of these — the Discovery — he left in winter quarters on 
the north side of Lady Franklin Sound, at a place which 
he called Discovery Bay, from the name of the ship. With 
the other — the Alert — he sailed farther north, and brought 
her into winter qiiarters on the American coast, in latitude 
82° 27', which point, as you see, is farther north than the 
farthest point reached by Hall's expedition, either upon 
land or sea. It is 453 miles from the Pole. The Alert 
remained here eleven months. From this point, in the 
spring of 1876, Captain Nares dispatched three sledge ex- 
peditions in different directions. One of these was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Beaumont. He crossed the sea 
toward the southeast and struck the Greenland coast at 
Repulse Harbor, where Tyson and Meyer had been. 
Thence he travelled to the northeast, as far as a point 
which he called Cape Bryant, in latitude 82° 18'. Thence 
he extended his jonrney directly toward the east. He 
ascended Mount Wyatt to the height of 2,000 feet and 
Mount Wyndham Hornby to the height of 3,000 feet, and 
from these altitudes he discovered points of land in the 
distance, toward the northeast, which were named Stephen- 
son island, Beaumont island and Cape Britannia. The 
second of the expeditions sent out by Captain Nares was 
commanded by Lieutenant Aldrich. His course was to- 
ward the west, and he determined and mapped the Ameri- 
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can coast line over an extent of 200 miles. His most 
northerly point was Cape Columbia. It is north of the 
eighty-third parallel and in latitude 83° 7'. But a still 
higher point than this was reached by the third expedi- 
tion, under Commander Albert H. Markham, and which 
travelled upon the frozen sea. So long ago as the year 
1827, Sir Edward Parry had made a memorable sledge 
journey over the sea to the north of Spitzbergen, and had 
reached the latitude, for a long time unparalleled, of 82"^^ 
45'. Markham set out with the intention, if possible, to 
beat this record of Parry; and he accomplished his purpose. 
Starting from the winter quarters of the Alert, he pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and then struck out on sledges 
across the hummocks of ice, and on May 12th, 1876, he 
gained a point in latitude 83° 20' 26", at the distance of 
399J miles from the Pole. This was then without doubt 
the highest latitude ever attained either upon the land or 
sea. 

And now, as to the explorations and discoveries that 
have been made since the expedition of Captain Nares, I 
leave the discussion of that subject, Mr. President, to the 
gentlemen whom you have invited to address us this 
evening. 

The President then said : In addition to Lieutenant Greely, 
we have of his expedition with us to-night Sergeant Long 
and Private Connell [these names were greeted with more 
applause, which the recipients acknowledged by bowing]. 
We have also, from the relief expedition, Captain Emory, 
of the Bear, Doctors Green and Nash, and Commodore 
Upshur, now Commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard ; 
we have also Mr. J. W. Wilson, the second officer of the 
Kane expedition There is also present Lieutenant Melville, 
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of the Jeannette [Mr. Melville rose and bowed in response to 
the loud applause which broke forth at the mention of 
his name]. Of the late expedition, Sergeant Brainard 
and Frederick Biederbeck have not been well enough to 
attend. AVe have also with us General Hazen, Chief of the 
Signal Office [applause]. We hoped to have had present 
also the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy; 
but they have sent letters expressing their regret that their 
official engagements prevent their attendance. I now intro- 
duce to you Lieutenant Greely. 

Lieutenant Greely was received with loud and long-con- 
tinued rounds of applause. Upon quiet being restored, he 
spoke as follows : 

REMARKS OF LIEFT. A. W. GEEELY, TJ. S. ARMY. 

Lieut. Greely said : Mr. President, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen — The Lady Franklin Bay expedition, which I had 
the honor to command, grew out, not of a desire for 
exploration, not out of the natural wish to reach the North 
Pole, but from other and better causes. Its origin may be 
said to be due to Lieutenant Weyprecht, of the Austrian 
Navy, who immortalized his name by his voyages into the 
Arctic circle, and especially by the one in the years 1872 
and 1873, which resulted in the addition of Franz Josef 
Land to the Austrian domain. Lieutenant Weyprecht 
wisely thought that whatever of advantage or of usefulness 
could come to science and to the world would result not 
from single expeditions, but from a series of expeditions 
which were to be engaged in making simultaneous observa- 
tions of the forces of nature as exhibited within the Arctic 
circle. Two conventions, one at Berne and the other at 
Hamburg, recommended to the civilized nations of the 
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world an attempt of this kind. From these conferences 
sprang the Lady Franklin Bay expedition. 

AVe started — as all expeditions of this kind do from 
America—inadequately fitted out, without proper funds, 
not having just those instruments that we should have. 
But I went with them because I felt it right and proper that 
America should do her part in this work, and I, as her rep- 
resentative, was willing to share the labors and the perils 
consequent upon it. [Applause.] 

We left St. John's, Newfoundland, on the 7th of July, 
1881, our hearts saddened by the news of the assassination 
of President Garfield. His life was then in the balance, and 
the last telegram that I received gave us very little hopes of 
his recovery. After a voyage of nine days we reached the 
Greenland settlements, which are invariably visited by 
Arctic expeditions that have as their destination Smith 
Sound, or the waters north of America. There dogs were 
obtained and certain skin clothing, certain equipments of 
one kind and another, certain articles of dog food, and two 
Esquimaux as dog-drivers and hunters. We were fortu- 
nate enough to cross Melville Bay to Cape York and reach 
what is known to whalers, and Arctic people generally, as 
the North AYater, in thirty-six hours. Touching at South- 
east Carey Island to examine the English cache, and at Lit- 
tleton Island, near which Hayes wintered, and which was 
so frequently the scene of Kane's sledging operations, 
we picked up the Arctic mail left there for the English 
expedition in 1876, and which was returned by our Govern- 
ment to England in 1881. Smith Sound and Kane Sea being 
remarkably free from ice, in the space of a week we were 
able to pass from Smith Sound, through Kane Basin, and 
reach Cape Lieber. There, for the first time, on the 3d day 
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of August — I think it was — we met the northern pack, 
solid ice, which prevented us from going further. We were 
forced by this pack nearly down to Franklin Island. On 
the 11th day of August, escaping from the pack, we were 
able to steam into Discovery Harbor; and there Fort Conger, 
the station occupied by us, was established at the same 
point as had been previously occupied by the English expe- 
dition in 1875 and 1876. In a short time our quarters 
Avere built, and that fall we succeeded in exploring some of 
the country in the interior which had been left unvisited by 
our English predecessors ; and, also, in establishing a 
depot of about 2,000 pounds of rations, which were to be used 
later in exploration to the northward of Grinnell Land, and 
on the Greenland coast. That fall, in November, about 
thi'ee weeks after the sun had left us. Lieutenant Lockwood, 
with several of the men, attempted to cross Robeson's 
Channel, in order to visit stores at Thank God Harbor, 
which had been abandoned by the Polaris in 1871, and 
were found to be in good condition by the English in 1875 
and 1876. They were unable to cross the Channel, owing 
to open water and drifting ice. There was very heavy ice, 
and the fall not being so very cold (although it com- 
menced very early) had not cemented . the floes by strong 
new ice, and so they were prevented from crossing. On 
the 28th of August the temperature at Fort Conger fell 
below the freezing point of water, and remained below, 
uninterruptedly, for nine months. On the 20th day of 
September the temperature sunk below zero, Fahrenheit, 
and from that date, or a little later, remained below that 
point for five and one-half months. 

The sun left us October 16th. The winter passed, as all 
Arctic winters do, the men being somewhat depressed at 
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the commencement of it. But a marked improvement in 
their spirits was observable after the 21st of December — 
not so much that the surrounding scenery became gradu- 
ally and more easily visible in the twilight, but because the 
men felt that the sun was returning. The sun appeai"ed to 
ITS again on the 28th of February. A few days previous to 
that, Lieutenant Lockwood, Sergeant Brainard, and a 
number of others who were going into the field, visited the 
cache at Beechey, to which I have referred, and, returning, 
reported it in good condition. 

On the 1st of March they started, at a temperature of 
about 25° to 30"^ below zero, in order to visit the stores at 
Thank God Harbor on the Greenland side. They were 
obliged to follow the ice-foot up to Beechey, thence across 
the channel, and thence down the Greenland coast to 
Thank God Harbor. The temperature fell rapidly while 
they were in the field. They were compelled to travel 
when the mercury registered 50° to 60° below zero — per- 
haps the severest cold ever endured by a party in the field. 
Returning from Thank God Harbor, Lietitenant Lockwood 
crossed the peninsula and travelled up Newman Bay to 
Cape Sumner, following almost the identical track laid out 
by Hall in 1871. He returned on the 11th of March. The 
other preparations having been in the meantime made, 
Lieutenant Lockwood, with a dog sledge and three men, 
started on his trip to Northern Greenland, supported by 
four or five Hudson Bay sledges dragged by the enlisted 
men of the expedition. They followed the track that is 
shown here, across Robeson's Channel, passed up throtigh 
this blue line (Lost River ravine) to Repulse Harbor, from 
there pushing on to Cape Bryant. This was done without 
any very great suffering, except, of course, stich as naturally 
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results from cold. There were two slight frost-bites, one of 
which Private O'Connell experienced — the temperature 
being 55° below zero ; he froze one of his feet and was 
obliged to return. Three other men, from various causes, 
were obliged to return before they started from Cape Sum- 
ner. Reaching Cape Bryant, Lieutenant Lockwood sent 
back the supporting parties, and, with Sergeant Brainard, 
and the Esquimaux, Christiansen, started across St. George 
Fiord to trace beyond it the north coast of Greenland. The 
farthest point ever before reached on this coast was that 
attained by Lieutenant Beaumont, of the Royal Navy; his 
men were obliged to remain five or six miles from the west 
shore of Sherard Osborne fiord, but Lieiitenant Beaumont, 
with of one them, reached the shore and planted foot 
upon it. They saw Cape Britannia, and Beaumont Island; 
North Cape, being hidden by this land, was not seen by 
them. Lieutenant Lockwood, with Sergeant Brainard and 
the Esquimaux, succeeded in reaching this point [in- 
dicating] on Lockwood Island, adding to the map 150 
miles of coast which had never before been trodden by the 
feet of man, so far as we know ; and he travelled 125 miles 
beyond the farthest point seen by his predecessor. [Ap- 
plause.] It is due to Lieutenant Lockwood that this 
should be known. Lieutenant Beaumont and Lieutenant 
Lockwood started from the same point, and Lieutenant 
Lockwood reached a point nearly twice as far from Fort 
Conger as was reached by his predecessor, Lieutenant 
Beaumont. He also attained a latitude never before 
reached by any man — 83° 24' — nearly four miles north of 
that reached by Commander Markham, as shown here on the 
frozen paleocrystic sea. In addition to that, he added coast 
line to our knowledge — he extended Greenland 80 or 40 
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miles further than it was generally supposed to have 
reached, prior to his work. Commander Markham's work 
showed what men could do over the terrible frozen sea, 
but added nothing to our knowledge of the lands within 
the Arctic circle. On the 2d of Jane, Lieutenant Lock- 
wood returned to Fort Conger, having been absent sixty 
days in the field. He and his party were in good health 
and good condition, his dogs weighing only four or five 
pounds less in the aggregate (less than one-half pound to 
the dog) than when they went out. I mention this because 
experience has shown that, with the Esquimaux dog, as 
with every other animal, kind treatment and good food 
pays. Such was what his dogs had, and it was owing to 
that that they came back in such good condition. 

The same spring, on the 18th of March, Dr. Pavy 
attempted to pass Markham's latitude on the frozen Polar 
sea. He followed the coast up to Cape Joseph Henry, and 
there he left the land in the hope that he might reacli 
beyond the latitude attained by Markham in 1876. He had 
been on the polar pack a day and a half before he dis- 
covered the i(;e to be in motion. By reason of a southerly 
gale, or from some other cause, the entire pack was drifting 
northward. He turned back immediately, his orders being 
to that effect. He followed the edge of the ice southward 
for some distance, and succeeded in reaching a point only 
two miles off Cape Henry. He was on the ice thirty hours 
before he succeeded in reaching land, being obliged to 
abandon the greater part of his supplies and his tent. He 
returned safely to Fort Conger. In the month of April, 
1882, having the two officers in the field and feeling easy as 
to their safety, I, leaving certain instructions at the camp, 
started for a trip into the interior of Grinnell Land, hoping 
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that I might be able to do something in that direction. I 
followed Discovery Bay to the southwest, crossed over a 
neck of land here [indicating], and entered into a fiord 
here [indicating], which was supposed by the English 
to be a bay ; they passed by the mouth of it and came 
down to this point [indicating]. But passing inward I 
found that it was a fiord. I followed it, as indicated 
by the red line. We found this river [Ruggles River] 
open, late in the month of April, something never before 
known in that latitude at that season of the year. Pushing 
further on, we discovered LakeHazen, a lake some 60 miles 
long and 7 to 10 miles wide. This lake was fed by glaciers 
from the northward, pressing through the mountain range, 
and thus furnishing the supplies for the lake. We followed 
the lake down for some distance to Henrietta Nesmith 
glacier, which was some three or four miles across its face, 
and presented a perpendicular cliff averaging 175 feet in 
height. Retiirning from there the party arrived at Fort 
Conger in good health and good condition, having travelled 
over 250 miles in twelve days. [Applause.] 

Later in the summer, there being no other work that 
could be done, I took the field again, following up Black 
Rock Valley to see where it led, and succeeded in discover- 
ing a chain of lakes ; followed the latter down, and dis- 
covered two large rivers emptying into Lake Hazen. 
Following one to its source, I had the pleasure, on the 4th 
of July, 1882, of seeing the whole of North Grinnell Land 
from the summit of Mount Arthur, a mountain 4,500 feet 
high. What I saw from this mountain (it is not laid down 
on this map) was that the entire north part of Grinnell 
Land, an area of some 6,000 sqiiare miles, was covered with 
an enormous ice cap. There were two ranges of moun- 
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tains — Garfield Mountains and United States Mountains, 
and it was to be seen that through every possible place the 
glaciers were pushing to the southward. The Garfield and 
United States ranges trended to the northwest. The coun- 
try to the westward seemed low, and was still covered with 
ice or snow. I deemed it very certain that the Western 
Ocean was n6ar. I could not see it, for at that season of the 
year it would be covered with ice and snow, and it would be 
quite impossible to tell land from water. I returned to Fort 
Conger, feeling certain that Grinnell Land extended but 
a short distance to the westward, and that it could be 
crossed if a party could spare the necessary time. 

The second year a party was deputed, under Lieutenant 
Lockwood, to continue exploration along the north coast 
of Greenland. The dogs were in better condition. The 
party was not quite as strong as the year before, but with 
the experience gained from previous work, it was really 
more effective. Lieutenant Lockwood started north with 
two dog sledges, and made a remarkably rapid trip. He 
reached Black Horn Cliffs in about a week from the time 
he left Conger, a distance, the year before, it had taken 
him three weeks to traverse. He felt certain then that he 
would make a very great northing ; but at Black Horn 
Clifl's he was so unfortunate as to find open water. The 
temperature wjas about forty degrees below zero. He 
waited there a few days, thinking the water must freeze 
over, as it did in three or four days. He got his sledges on 
the floe, and was about to pass around the cliffs when the 
ice suddenly, and without any particular cause, so far as 
he could see, there being no high wind, set to the north- 
ward, and came very near carrying him and his sledges out 
into the open Polar Sea. They barely escaped to land. 
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After waiting a day, trying to pass these cliflfs overland, 
they were obliged to return to Fort Conger. Finding that 
nothing could be done northward that year. Lieutenant 
Lockwood was sent in a southwesterly direction, to ex- 
amine the country for the purpose of crossing Grinnell 
Land. He came down to tMs point [indicating Ella Bay], 
and from a mountain 4,400 feet high, he saw that the 
country to the southward was covered with an ice cap. 
Jfothing could be done in that direction. Returning here 
[indicating Beatrix Bay] and passing up into Musk Ox 
Valley, he found that there was a chance of getting west- 
ward. So, dropping his heavy sledge, and taking a light 
one, he succeeded in crossing Grinnell Land, the ridge of 
land being, at the highest point, at an elevation of about 
2,500 feet. A few days later he reached a fiord, which he 
named Greely Fiord, and on the 18th of May, the same day 
when he attained his great northing of the year before, he 
gained a point in Greely Fiord where, his provisions being 
exhausted (that being the case the year before), he was 
obliged to turn back. At the furthest point reached by 
him, and from a mountain, he saw that the land from Cape 
Brainard trended to the northward. There was no land to 
the northward. Cape Brainard was the end of it. But he 
had reason to think that it must trend to the northward, 
verifying what I had seen from Mount Arthur. The land 
at Aldrich's farthest was low and trended to the southward. 
Tn consequence of these facts, we had very good reason to 
believe that Grinnell Land ends here [indicating Cape 
Brainard], and that the northern end of it is not very ex- 
tensive. Westward from Greely Fiord, and about seventy 
miles distant, very high land was seen, which Lieutenant 
Lockwood had reason to believe was new land, and which 
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I named after the President of the United States, following 
precedents. Lieutenant Lockwood returned to the station 
in June. 

During this year, as no vessel had reached us the pre- 
ceding year, I had been making my preparations for a 
retreat southward in February. We waited until the 9th 
day of August before breaking out of Fort Conger. On 
the Sth of August the ice in Hall's Basin showed signs 
of breaking up ; and on the 9th, with great difficulty and 
much danger, with the steam launch and three boats we 
succeeded in crossing Lady Franklin Bay, or Archer's 
Fiord, as it is laid down there, and from Cape Baird pushed 
southward the following day, taking about sixty days' 
rations, and picking up what caches we could on the 
retreat. I think it was about the 2oth day of August 
when we reached Cape Hawes ; and from the summit of 
AYashington Irving Island we were able to look southward 
to Sabine. 

There Sergeant Rice reported open water ; and then 
for the first time we felt very certain that some accident 
must have occurred to the southward, that there was 
trouble somewhere. We took up what was left of the 
English cache at that point, and started southward for 
Bache Island. The night set in very cold. The ice showed 
some signs of opening. I attempted to reach Victoria 
Head directly instead of following down the coast to 
Allman Bay. Tfiis is a fresh water bay, that I felt certain 
must be frozen up by that time. That night, in the last of 
August, the temperature sunk below zero — an observation, 
I believe, unparalleled in meteorological records. We 
were caught in the pack that night and frozen up about 
ten miles south of Cape Hawkes. 
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In twenty days we drifted southward until we were 
about eleven miles from Cocked Hat Island, a little to the 
northwest of Cape Sabine. On the 11th day of Sep- 
tember, despairing of getting the launch out of the ice, I 
decided to abandon her and take the boats and English 
sledge which we had, and try to reach land. We thought 
that land could be easily reached when only eleven miles 
distant. We took a course to the southwest, and in three 
days we got to within about six or seven miles of land, 
when a storm sprang up in the night and we were again 
driven off into Kane Sea. The next morning we were 
further from land than when we started from the launch. 
It was discouraging. We waited until the storm quieted 
and then again took our course for the southwest. When 
we were within four or five miles of land, and thought we 
could almost put hand upon it, and when one night we had 
worked fourteen hours, a violent southwest gale arose, 
driving us into the middle of Kane Sea, and we found our- 
selves from twenty-five to thirty miles from land. We 
waited a couple of days for the floes to unite so that we 
could travel. As an illustration of the changes that take 
place I will mention that we were on a paleocrystic floe 
that, I suppose, was about thirty feet thick, four or five 
miles long, and probably two or three miles wide. When 
we marched into our camp upon that floe, it was from the 
northeast. Two days later, although we could see no 
change in the floe itself, we started to the southwest and 
marched out of our camp upon the very track that we had 
come in from the northeast, showing that in those two days 
this enormous floe had been twisted around through an 
angle of 180 degrees — half-way round a circle. 

The 29th day of September was a day memorable 
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to us. After another severe gale had biiflfeted us about, 
a northwest gale came Up and drove \is towards the 
Greenland coast. We passed down by Sabine and 
Brevoort island, within a mile of land, about one o' clock 
in the morning, unable to reach the shore. Most every- 
body was in a state of despair. We went to sleep in our 
bags, not caring much what became of us. A great many 
thought that was the last chance that we should have. I 
had hopes that we might pick up the Carey islands, one 
hundred miles to the southward ; but most of the men 
thought there was not much chance of it ; and we went to 
bed and to sleep [merriment], feeling that we had very 
small chance of escaping. When, twenty-four hours 
afterwards, the storrn lessened and we were able to get up 
and look around, we found that the storm had carried us 
to the southwest, driving our floe against the fast ice in 
Baird inlet; and on the twenty-ninth of September we 
were glad once more to put our feet upon land. 

In regard to oiir winter at Sabine you all have heard. 
I have but very little to say upon that point. In ten 
months we were without change of clothing ; for two or 
three months we did not have even drinking water ; no 
water could be spared except such as was absolutely neces- 
sary, and then in very small quantities for medicine. Our 
liquid was only that obtained by melting snow for our stews 
and for a small quantity of tea. The rations were divided 
up so as to last until March 1st. This gave us ten days in 
which to cross to Littleton Island. We thought the straits 
would freeze over, and that we could cross by sledge. 
February 2d, fifteen days before the sun returned, I sent 
two men out to see whether the straits could be crossed; 
they returned after five days and reported open water ex- 
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tending from Sabine southward to a point opposite Little- 
ton Island. 

On the 1st day of March the party was still intact. Then 
we started in on our last ten days' rations. They were 
divided so that they would last about six weeks. On the 5th 
day of April occurred the first death from starvation ; one 
man had died on the 19th of January from scurvy. On 
the 11th of April we killed a bear — or, rather, it was killed 
by Sergeant Long, our hunter. Two days later he killed a 
small seal. We had believed that a man could live in that 
country with his gun after the 1st day of May. We then 
hoped that everybody would come through, except the 
few who had died between the 1st and 11th days of April. 
But time rolled on, and no game appeared. During the 
whole spring not a seal was seen upon fast ice. On the 
29th of April, while hunting with Sergeant Long, the 
remaining Esquimaux with his kayak was lost while cross- 
ing to a moving floe in Jiopes of killing a seal. His kayak, 
a skin boat, was cut by the new ice, and he was drowned. 
After that our chances of killing game were very small 
— ^not so much that game could not be killed by our 
men, because we had hunters who were more successful 
than the Esquimaux, but because we had no boat with 
which we could take game out of the water after it was 
killed. A seal, if shot through the brain, will float ten or 
fifteen minutes. But without a boat it is of no use to shoot 
a seal. We waited in hopes that one could be found upon 
the fast ice. 

You all know the story of the timely rescue. How Com- 
modore Schley and Lieutenant Emory, of the TJietis and 
Bear, pushed northward in the face of obstacles and rescued 
us at a time when the Doctor said he did not think there 
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was a man in the party who could have lived over two or 
three days, and some of us, he thought, would have per- 
ished within a day. 

This is my story. I have not prepared a connected nar- 
rative. I tell you simply from memory. I cannot now go 
into details, nor would my strength permit it. I am sure 
that those of us who are here, and those of us in "Wash- 
ington unable to be present, appreciate this reception heart- 
ily. We feel that, to a certain extent, it is a recompense 
for our hardships. [Continued applause.] 

In regard to the work done by the members of the expe- 
dition. Lieutenant Lockwood' s labors speak for themselves. 
He has made a reputation for himself which will last while 
history is recorded. His name will live always in Arctic 
annals. To his perseverance, his courage, his assiduity, 
supported, as it was, by such men as Sergeant Brainard, 
his magnificent work is due. 

I have but little more to add. You will read hereafter 
what remains to be said of the expedition. Future Arctic 
expeditions will go forth, and in some way and at some 
time his latitude will be passed. Two proposed expeditions 
have my full sympathy and support. The one by Lieu- 
tenant Ray, to determine the exact location in British 
America of the magnetic pole, is of great scientific import- 
ance. The other, for geographical work, under Chief 
Engineer Melville, is ma Franz Josef Land, in my opinion, 
the true route, formed years since, to the pole. 

But I should say a word for the rank and file of the com- 
mand. A soldier and an officer for a quarter of a century, 
I know that those men do not always receive the credit that 
is their due. I am free to say that I think no better class 
of men ever went into the Arctic regions, taking them as a 
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whole, than those who went with me. [Applause.] I tes- 
tify here, publicly and cordially, to their courage, to their 
good temper and willingness to bear hardships. There was 
but a man or two in the twenty -five to whom I could make 
objection. It was rare indeed that anything like grumbling 
was heard, although it is said that ' ' grumbling is a soldier' s 
privilege." I bear witness to the cheerful manner in which 
they met their hard fate at Sabine, and the manly, heroic 
manner with which they met their deaths. Those who 
returned alive are of the same stamp as those who perished. 
Sergeant Brainard reached, with Lieutenant Lockwood, the 
most northerly point ever attained. But he did some- 
thing more worthy than that : he divided our scanty 
rations at Sabine during that dreadful winter, and I do not 
believe he took an ounce of food in all that time, except 
such as was authorized or given to him by order. While 
we were receiving the miserable shelter of a stone hut at 
Sabine, Sergeant Long, now present, with the two Esqui- 
maux, went into the field, five or six miles away, exposed 
to temperatures twenty to thirty degrees below zero, to 
watch a hole in hopes of getting a seal. He obtained two 
seals, which did everything to pull us through — to which, 
together with a couple of seals that he killed in the spring, 
we owe our lives. The men did not forget, during the time 
of their great distress, the duty upon which they had been 
sent by the Government, nor overlook the fact that it was 
expected that they would add to the knowledge of the 
world. Prom the time when we arrived at Sabine until 
May 22d, when our barometer was broken in moving from 
our miserable winter camp to a hUl, we kept up our daily 
barometrical observations. During our movement south- 
ward we carried with us a pendulum, a large, heavy brass 
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instrument, weighing ninety pounds or more, with the box 
containing it. It was necessary to handle it very carefully, 
and was an encumbrance and source of great annoyance to 
us, but yet it would be of great value and highly prized if 
brought back. When we were in straits I said to the men : 
"Any time that you feel it should be dropped, although I 
don't like the idea and want to get it back, yet I would not 
have any man risk his life on account of it." Yet I never 
heard a man of the party say that it should be dropped. 
But every one said, "Hold on to it to the last." [Ap- 
plause.] Sergeant Long was sent out for game to a point 
known as Alexandra Harbor, where the English had re- 
ported that musk oxen and reindeer could be found, and 
where they were found in numbers in 1875-6. I instructed 
him as to what he must look out for in the way of geo- 
graphical work while gone. He succeeded in reaching 
Mount Carey, and he discovered the western limits of 
Bache Island. He looked westward into Hayes Sound fur- 
ther than any white man had ever before done. To him 
belongs the credit of that work that spring. When Long 
came back and reported this discovery others of the party 
at once volunteered to do work in Hayes Sound, If we had 
had a chance to live we would have done some creditable 
geographical work in that direction. But it was fated not 
to be. I testify to the carefully and well-done work that 
Private Connell did when he accompanied me to the inte- 
rior—work done under great disadvantages and suffering. 
[Applause.] You know of the remarkable courage and 
spirit of Corporal Elison, who, with hands and feet frozen 
off, yet sxirvived the winter and lived to be rescued. You 
have not heard, however, of the devotion and attention of 
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Steward Biederbeck to Corporal Elison during all that 
dreadful season, as well as to all others sick. 

Of Sergeant Fredericks, who is detained in Washington, 
I will say that he is an uneducated, rough kind of a man, 
who will sometimes use language not agreeable to refined 
ears ; but he performed a most chivalrous deed and tender 
act. He was sent out to recover some English meat upon 
which the party depended for food. Upon that trip Ser- 
geant Rice laid down his life for us. It was known to be a 
forlorn hope, but he and Sergeant Fredericks volunteered 
to go. While they were in the field, Sergeant Rice per- 
ished. Sergeant Fredericks saw him die, unable to assist 
him, and was obliged to return to his sleeping bag to pass 
the night. The next day, suffering, freezing, starving, he 
walked five miles or more to throw a little snow over the 
body of his comrade. When he came back and told us the 
story of that trip and what he had done — it seemed a plain, 
simple matter to him ; he could not have done otherwise- 
it brought tears to the eyes of every one in the party. 
And they were not men to weep unless their hearts were 
deeply touched. The Esquimaux, Jens, was one of the 
most faithful of men. We all said of him that his heart 
was bigger than his body — he was a little man. We knew 
he could not lie ; we learned that a true heart may be 
found under other than a white skin. During three years 
of association with him we saw in him no vices— he was 
honest, upright, loyal, brave. 

Of the dead I have spoken already. I hope that their 
memories may always be kept green. I trust that some- 
thing may be done towards erecting a monument for them. 
This may not be the fitting occasion to suggest it, but I 
would not neglect an opportunity to give utterance to 
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the thought. "With one or two exceptions, there can, with 
great propriety, apply to them the words of the Poet Lau- 
reate, which are inscribed in Westminster Abbey, to honor 
the memory and virtues of one of the greatest of modem 
English explorers — Sir John Franklin : 

" Not here, the white North has thy bones ; but thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on a happier voyage, now 
Towards no earthly pole." 

REMARKS OF REV. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK. 

Dr. Hitchcock said : 

Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen : — I cer- 
tainly have a too lively sense of the proprieties of this 
occasion to use many moments of your time. On the 
streets and in our drawing-rooms the question is often 
asked, "Are these things worth what they cost f I dare 
put that question to-night to every person within these 
walls, for I know the answer will be, "Yes ; ten times over." 
[Applause.] The gain to science, to faith, to manliness, is 
worth all it ever has cost or ever can cost. [Applause. ] "We 
have had an object lesson here to-night, Mr. President, and 
we shall be dull scholars if we carry not this lesson away : 
that disobedience and dishonor are unspeakably worse than 
death. I sometimes hear the two arms of our public 
service sharply challenged — "Our little army! Our little 
navy !" They are worth, one hundred times over, all they 
cost us, for the lessons that they impress upon us of 
courage, of devotion, of manhood. [Applause.] Nothing 
is so needed by our American people as this lesson, which, 
I am sorry to say, is not always taught at the hearthstone : 
implicit obedience — obedience to orders — theirs to do if 
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they die ! asking no question why. These officers of the 
army and of the navy, we have observed with what noble 
rivalry they have wrought together in this rescue, and in 
the service to science. The two schools, at West Point and 
at Annapolis, are doing immeasurable service to the whole 
nation in bringing together three or four hundred young 
men in each of those places every year, whose duty it is to 
be obedient through and through. I need not say to you 
that by obeying we learn to command. No man can com- 
mand another by force of will. Human nature is at once 
in rebellion against the tyrant. But human nature cannot 
stand against the right. Let a man of conscience and of 
honor lay down the law to another human being — Esqui- 
mau, Englishman, American, and the conscience in him 
responds, "That is right," and the obedience will be 
implicit. 

Now, before I close, let me say one word, even at the risk 
of incurring the rebuke of our honored President. I am 
sure you will agree with me that we had better say what 
we think about some men without waiting for them to die. 
[Merriment.] The entertainment this evening, this oppor- 
tunity to meet these heroes of the Arctic circle [applause] 
is only one of the numerous entertainments of the kind for 
which we are indebted to Chief Justice Daly. [Applause.] 
Some of us know right well, and all of us ought to know, 
that there is very small risk of any geographical discovery, 
in any part of the globe, escaping his notice. Every man 
who makes a discovery is very sure to come within reach of 
his voice or his pen. How many distinguished men have 
we welcomed to this platform % May the Judge's shadow 
never be less ! [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF PROF. THEO. DWIGHT. 

Prof. Dwight said : 

Ladies and gejn^tlemen : — It is eminently fit that the 
American Geographical Society of New York should wel- 
come enthusiastically the men who have taken their lives 
in their hands to enlarge the sum of human knowledge, 
and bravely to do their part in so fully exploring the earth 
that it must yet yield up to mankind all its unwilling 
secrets. 

It has been left to the men of our day to solve many of 
the dark mysteries of the world. The Nile, once so un- 
known, has rolled forward into the light of day under the 
discoveries of Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker and Stanley. 
These men dared and suffered without reference to the loss 
of life, and prevailed. So, too, no corner of Asia now lies 
hid. The men who have made these efforts have but fol- 
lowed out a divine command. Man was directed in the be- 
ginning to replenish the earth. It was given to him on 
this sacred trust. To do this, he must know it. For thou- 
sands of years the race have been striving, with more or 
less success, to acquire this knowledge. Man found the 
earth wild, savage and a chaos ; he has made it orderly, 
beautiful and fruitful — such a cosmos as a Humboldt 
delighted to depict. 

The desire to know the earth —to pry into all its corners, 
to unravel all its mysteries — is an insatiable desire, affect- 
ing the minds of thoughtful men in all ages. The poet, 
Virgil, interrupts his warm recital of the loves of Eneas 
and Dido by making them inqiiire, in a long drawn out 
conversation, why the winter suns hasten so much to 
reach the ocean, and what delay it is that so retards the 
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cold nights. [Applause.] This question undoubtedly 
burned in the poet's own breast, and made the long night 
of his golden life wakeful. Had he lived to-day, the fore- 
most discoverer of Lieutenant Greely's party could have 
taken him up to the furthest outpost on the external ice, 
and unfolded to his vision the wonderful secret. 

In the few remarks that I have to make, I do not propose 
to enter into any details as to the gallant achievements of 
the men whom Ave now delight to honor. I would like, 
rather, to point out the indirect influences of their honor- 
able and illustrious acts. 

One of these is the exaltation of the moral and intellect- 
ual part of man over the physical — the triumph of mind 
over matter. This is a very desirable lesson for \is in this 
age to learn. We are so devoted to our routine work, so 
comfortable in our homes, so rapid in our movements, so 
luxuriously fed and warmed, that it is well for us to be 
reminded that outside of all this local refinement and arti- 
ficial civilization, there are hand-to-hand struggles vdth 
nature, in which, if men are not strenuous, she will get the 
upper hand. Par out beyond us there are ice fields to 
traverse only with the intensest siiffering, degrees of cold 
beyond our imaginings, months of darkness to sustain in 
the narrowest quarters, perhaps with insuflacient food, or 
in the presence of gaunt famine. Still, there are men 
ready to go out, from our very midst, who will submit to 
all this, and rejoice in it, if they can but add to the sum 
total of human knowledge. The inspiring action of such 
men has a marked tendency to elevate the age, and to lift 
IIS above the lower levels of ordinary life to higher planes 
of thought and action, and to loftier ideas of duty to our- 
selves and to our race. 
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Biit some objector may say, Do you advocate sending 
brave men over the most inhospitable tracts of the earth, 
to suffer intensely, and perhaps to die ? We may answer, 
No ; we vdll not send them, not even urge them, but, if 
they choose, we will let them go, we will applaud their 
resolution, in the well-founded hope that they will accom- 
plish something for the good of man. To suffer and to die 
prematurely are, in themselves, evils — to expose ourselves 
unnecessarily to danger without any prospect of a compen- 
sating good, resembles a vulgar act of suicide. What en- 
nobles the exposure is the purpose with which it is made. 
In the case of the brave men now before us, and that of 
their deceased comrades, the purpose was, not to die, but 
to achieve a great result, with the reasonable hope to live 
and to record the achievement. There was, it is true, a 
risk, a serious risk, but that was an incident to the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. If death occurs, that is an 
event which may happen in any severe and difficult labor 
to which a brave man willingly subjects himself. We 
know as a matter of fact that all great advances in civiliza- 
tion have been made along the lines of human suffering 
and death. This is the secret, the inscrutable law. After 
the great battle comes progress. Out of individual death 
spring national well being and life. There have been vdn- 
ter marches of armies in England, where the sufferings, as 
described by historians, seem to have been as serious as 
those now sustained in the Arctic regions, as when William 
the Conqueror marched through cold and ice from York to 
Chester — a journey which many here to-night have made in 
a few hours on cushioned seats in luxurious repose— and 
yet this march, and the exposures of the campaign, as to 
soldiers and people, cost a hundred thousand lives. In all 
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great efforts there will be failures, but failure well made 
use of is the mother of success. [Applause.] The men 
now here, and their associates whose sorrows and fate we 
to-night most heartily deplore, have left us lessons by 
which mankind will profit. By and by, with all the sug- 
gestions that their experience can give us, we shall have 
gained a secure base of operations from which we can con- 
quer without intolerable suffering, and prevail without 
death. 

There is another lesson that we may profitably learn from 
these expeditions. This is the great advantage, even in 
physical exposure, which the cultivated man possesses over 
the uncultivated. The man most sure to endure privations 
is he who, being in good physical health, has the greatest 
and most complete intellectual and moral resources. Put 
side by side, the physical giant, with no other resources 
but his giant strength, with the average man of culture, and 
the latter will outwork, outmarch and outlive the former. 
Above all, will this be the case where his moral resources 
are exceptionally great — as if he have self-control, capacity 
of abstinence from what he knows is pernicious, equanimity 
of temper, a spirit of cheerfulness and a kind and genial 
nature. To kill or to render useless such a man is not so 
easy as it is to strike down one who is broad-chested and 
huge of limb, full of the blood of a capacious digestion, and 
yet coarse and low in his instincts and destitute of intellec- 
tual resources. The soul of man, when in its best develop- 
ment will soar above matter, will dominate it and turn it 
to its own purposes. Unless the adverse circumstances be 
in the highest degree imperious, it will go hard if it does 
not succeed. 

May we not add to what has been already said the effect 
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of such valorous deeds as we celebrate to night upon the 
men who succeed us? What this effect will be we can 
judge when we recall the influence upon ourselves of the 
brave voyagers and discoverers who preceded our own time. 
Some of us can yet remember how their narrations fired the 
period of our boyhood, and made us, if only for a moment, 
desire to emulate their virtues. Even when colored with 
the light of fable and romance, they supplied a mighty 
stimulus and possessed an ineffable charm. So we might 
siimmon up to memory, not merely the great discoverer, but 
such names as Sir John Mandeville, and Marco Polo, and 
James Bruce, in the wilds of semi-barbarous Abyssinia ; and 
scores of others of whom their own time was not worthy. 
Some of the men who have been named recounted more 
than they knew ; they mingled fact with fiction ; they bor- 
rowed right and left, and claimed as their own what they 
borrowed. And still we love them, and the adventures, as 
they narrate them, which they or some other person 
encountered, touch our heart. What effect, then, will the 
exploits of our friends of to-night have upon future gene- 
rations when the truthful tales of their marvellous suffer- 
ings, of their fortitude, of their triumph, of their losses, 
and of a nation' s rejoicing, tempered by its sorrow, shall be 
recounted in vivid words for the instruction and encourage- 
ment of mankind ? Though we have great and valuable 
legacies from the past, we can turn over what we possess in 
richer and larger volume to our successors. 

A final thought is to note the influence of Arctic labors 
upon the mutual respect and sympathy of the various na- 
tions of the earth. These are almost the only discoveries 
that can be made that will belong to no nation exclusively. 
They are made along the sea — the highway of nations — 
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a frozen sea, it is true, but still a sea, and an international 
highway, over which men of all nations may travel, if they 
will, may struggle, and may suffer. Any land that may be 
found will never be appropriated so as to be a source of 
desire or of irritation. It is almost the only place where the 
nations can meet in friendly rivalry and in joyful competi- 
tion. Whatever nation achieves for itself a success, and 
carries its flag one mile nearer the pole, earns for itself the 
world's congratulations ; whatever nation leaves its dead 
along its sacred pathway attracts a world-wide sympathy. 
Lady Franklin, in her unavailing efforts, in her lonely dig- 
nity and widow' s sorrow, is not looked upon as a persever- 
ing and mourning Englishwoman, but as a typical repre- 
sentative of the resolute, sad, and loving woman wherever 
she may be found. [Applause.] She resembles some an- 
cient saint whose nationality we forget, but whose saintli- 
ness sheds an impartial and mellowing light over the human 
race. So, such men as Lieutenant Greely, and others 
resembling him, are now making not merely national his- 
tory but cosmopolitan history — not, indeed, what is some- 
times misnamed history — a record of successful or disap- 
pointed ambition, of violence, crime, rapine and bloodshed, 
but that more beneficent history which contains a record of 
manliness, fortitude, wisdom, and lofty courage, the ex- 
pression of high purposes, and the suggestion of good deeds 
through the coming ages. There are men who believe that 
the world is degenerating in valor and other manly virtues, 
victims of a mischievous pessimism. But when we consider 
the acts of such men as Sir John Franklin, Elisha Kane, 
Nordenskiold, Isaac I. Hayes, and Lieutenant Greely we 
will repel the unworthy imputation, while we thank Grod 
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and take courage not only for ourselves but our posterity. 
[Applause.] 

It is a matter of hearty congratulation that the people of 
the United States have assented to a policy which results in 
the national promotion of discovery. It is not a lit thing 
for an individual, however generous his spirit or extensive 
his resources, to undertake. Discovery is not in its nature 
an individual matter : by the common consent of mankind 
it belongs to nations. Land discovered and settled upon is 
national, not individual, land ; the effort to discover should 
be national ; the glory of discovery should be national ; such 
expeditions should be represented to the world by national 
ships, officered by national appointment and supplied by 
national funds. We never need fear that the country will 
in this way be unworthily represented for want of gallant 
and capable officers and efficient crews ; for the beacon light 
already set up on the far away land in the frozen North by 
lieutenant Greely's party will not go out, but will continue 
to bum, constantly and for ever, fed from the everlasting 
sources of a high and noble courage and fixed devotion to 
an assigned public duty. There it now burns, alone, and 
yet we look for some American officer who will kindle 
another still nearer to the pole, though he will never 
extinguish that little candle which now casts its beams so 
far. [Applause. ] 

EEMAEKS OF GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 

Mr. President : — The lateness of the hour precludes any 
extended remarks from me. I desire, however, to offer on 
behalf of the American Geographical Society, a resolution 
that it tenders to Lieutenant Greely and the officers and 
men under his command its highest appreciation of the 
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courage, skill and enterprise which characterized the 
expedition. I might also add the personal expression of 
the pride I feel as a soldier, in this, the first military 
expedition that has sought to unravel the secrets of the 
Arctic region. To the naval service of the various civUized 
nations that have heretofore participated in this work has 
belonged, until now, all the honors and all the rewards that 
have been won from this arduous and perilous duty. In 
fact, it has been freely asserted that had the expedition of 
Lieutenant Greely been a naval instead of a military one, 
the disasters that have unhappily attended it might have 
been averted. Perhaps this is true, and yet it is also true 
that more fearful disasters have overtaken more than one 
purely naval expedition to that forbidding region of the 
earth. It must be borne in mind that this was not in any 
sense a voyage of discovery, but an expedition in the inter- 
ests of science for the observation of those atmospheric 
phenomena upon a correct knowledge of which so much of 
human happiness and human safety depends. It was 
organized in full view of all the hardships and all the dan- 
gers that were to be met with, and so far as human fore- 
sight was able to anticipate the terrible emergencies that 
might arise, they were provided against. Two long winters 
were to be spent by the party in the frozen solitudes of that 
desolate region, and the simple story, so clearly, so con- 
cisely and so modestly told by Lieutenant Greely, is so 
mingled with a simple pathos that it draws to the narra- 
tor all the deepest sympathies of our hearts. No words 
can express the utter weariness of soul that must inevitably 
attend the vigils of those long Arctic nights — and we are told 
that a mere knowledge that the date had arrived on which 
the siin was to begin its return to them was sufficient even 
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in the still, impenetrable darkness to reA'ive the spirits and 
even improve the health of the men. We can thus form 
some conception of the physical strain they were under- 
going. In our imaginations we are carried to the very spot 
where, in the midnight darkness, the devoted band is hidden 
from the whole world of humanity as completely as if they 
were biiried forever beneath the earth — longing for the day 
to come, looking for the light ; waiting for the morning 
through a long and weary night — and we instinctively ask 
ourselves Qui honof The answer comes more readily than 
we might expect. If this expedition has added even one 
fact to the store of hiiman knowledge that was necessary 
to human happiness, Lieutenant Greely and the survivors 
have not lived in vain, nor have those who perished died in 
vain ; and I rejoice that now our gallant army, small as it 
is, shares with the navy in the laurels that fortitude and 
daring have won from those Arctic regions. 



